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tracts of territory, of the crown, marked them out as
standing in an exceptional relation to the monarchy.
Practical differences were accentuated and stereotyped
by the influence of literary sentiment. It was the
delight of the literary men who formed part of the
court of Philip the Conqueror to compare him with
Charles the Great. No analogies were too fanciful, no
legends too precarious, to be used in the process which
surrounded the thirteenth-century Augustus with the
romantic environment of the reviver of the Empire.
The song of Roland and the pilgrimage of Charlemagne
were read side by side with the verses in which court
poets were striving to immortalise their sovereign and
themselves. No legend of Charlemagne was more
famous than that which surrounded him with twelve
peers, the great vassals of the Empire and the heroic
companions of his doughty deeds. Should not the new
Augustus too have his twelve peers of France ? They
were naturally marked out among the great feudatories,
six great churchmen and six great barons. They were
each other's peers, and the medieval theory, so persistent
in its influence on every side of life, that a man could
only be judged by his equals, gave to them a sort of
natural and exclusive right to be each other's judges
under the presidency of the sovereign. Thus by Philip's
death the French kings were surrounded by their twelve
peers, who stood with romantic but mostly intangible
privileges separating them from the lesser vassals outside
the royal domain. The dignity of the monarchy was
enhanced, and its practical power was indirectly in-
creased by the creation of the court, and still more by
the sentiment so largely responsible for its creation.